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THE CAPTURE OF LEXINGTON. 

Mrs. McCausland’s graphic account of the battle of Lex- 
ington, in the April number of the Review, revives many mem- 
ories of those stirring times in Missouri history of half a 
century ago. A native of Illinois, I became a resident of 
Bolivar, Polk county, Missouri, in 1853. And though con- 
secrated to the peaceful arts of Galen and Esculapius by the 
McDowell Medical College, of St. Louis, I arose in.1856 to the 
military rank of a Missouri colonel. This honor was thrust 
upon me by Governor Bob Stewart, who commissioned me 
Military Inspector of the Sixth Militia district, which com- 
prised about all that part of the state south of the Osage and 
west of the Gasconade rivers. In anticipation of the por- 
tending conflict, that then seemed inevitable, the work as- 
signed to the Military Inspectors was to organize the state 
militia and put it on the semblance of a war basis. The 
active exercise of that duty was prolific of some exciting ex- 
periences in the memorable border troubles of that era. 

Naturally, the southern heart of Southwest Missouri was 
fired by the Camp Jackson massacre, in May, 1861 and in 
June, with a few comrades, I joined General Price, on the 
Blackwater, as he fell back from the Missouri river. With 
the patriots, led by General Rains, I marched up Bloody Hill 
at the battle of Wilson Creek, August 10th, and was not far 
behind the first who found the dead body of General Lyon. 
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Upon reorganization of our forces immediately thereafter, I 
found myself chief ordinance officer of the division, with a 
train of nineteen ordinance and baggage wagons, and a guard 
of four mounted companies. Then came a brief furlough, and 
triumphal return to our home town, Bolivar, where our re- 
ception was in fact an ovation. During the exercises the 
ladies of the village presented to me a gorgeous uniform of 
Confederate gray, with collar, and cuffs up to the elbows, all 
gold-braided, embellished with a Colonel’s shoulder straps, 
and the coat and vest resplendent with gilt buttons, displaying 
the rampant bears of the state’s escutcheon. A pair of cavalry 
boots, black felt hat and dress sword completed the outfit. 

Rigged out in my new regimentals, with white laundered 
shirt, in acknowledgment of the flattering regards of my 
townsmen and towns !adies, I afforded them an opportunity 
for a few days to see a typical defender of southern rights, 
arrayed in a manner that eclipsed Solomon in all his glory. 
This social triump, however, was soon ended by an order from 
General Price to proceed at once to Osceola, on the Osage 
river, and set my force to work preparing fixed ammunition. 
No time was lost in complying with that order. Taking pos- 
session of a large vacant building there a hundred, or more, of 
my men were soon at work converting the raw material into 
cartridges of various kinds, canister shot, ete. About the 
same time General Price put his army in motion in the direc- 
tion of Bates county, on the border, ostensibly to catch and 
chastise Jim Lane, and his band of Kansas Marauders, who 
had boldly raided several of our western counties, and com- 
mitted serious depredations. On reaching the Osage river the 
army crossed it, and then the General’s real object was made 
known by striking a bee line for Lexington. 

But a few days later a courier in hot haste arrived at 
Osceola from Lexington bringing me an order from General 
Price—a subpoena duces tecum, as it were—to report there as 
quickly as possible with all ammunition and other ordnance 
stores I had. Two hours later, about sunset, my train and 
men were across the river, and started north on double quick 
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time. Apprehensive that we would return that way before long, 
and desiring to be unencumbered by superfluous baggage, I 
packed my new uniform, with the plume on the hat carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper, and white shirts, and other finery, in 
a trunk for local storage. My friend, Sam Moore, had but 
recently erected, on the north side of the public square, a 
spacious frame building having two large store rooms on the 
ground floor and a public hall above. With the help of one 
of my men, I carried that trunk up into the garret of that 
building, and shoving it far back into a dark corner under the 
sloping rafters, felt that it was quite securely hidden. 

We traveled until near midnight, then halted until day- 
light for needed rest. After a hurried breakfast we resumed 
our march, and arrived at Lexington early the next day. Re- 
porting at headquarters, I was kept busy until evening filling 
requisitions for much needed ammunition; then joined General 
Rains’ division that had just taken its position northeast of the 
Masonic College. With us was Bledsoe’s battery temporarily 
under the command of Emmet McDonald, Capt. Bledsoe having 
been slightly wounded, a few days before, during the skirm- 
mish with Jim Lane’s rabble on the Dry Wood in Vernon 
county. The next day Hi. Bledsoe was again at his post. 

While talking with Hi about ammunition for his guns, a 
sprightly, wideawake young man came to us and asked if we 
had any ‘‘undersized’’ six-pound shot. Though hardly more 
than a boy, he was an artillery officer named—as my hazy 
memory has it—Churchill Clark. I happened to have what 
he wanted, balls cast somewhat less than the standard size, and 
glad to get rid of them. He was planning to burn Fort Mulli- 
gan, and, not then assigned to any special duty, I accepted his 
invitation to help him. Near the corner of a row of brick 
houses, on a cross street, he had a brass six-pound gun, and 
near by rigged up a blacksmith’s forge for heating the iron 
shot. The Masonic College, where Col. Mulligan was cooped 
up, about 400 yards distant, was a large, plain brick building 
with shingle roof and wooden gables. On those gables were 
conspicuously painted the Masonic emblem, the compass and 
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square inclosing the all-seeing eye. With plenty of coal, 
and men to ply the bollows, the shot were readily super-heated. 
The gun, with a charge of powder in place, was then quickly 
wheeled out in range, and, with proper elevation, aimed at the 
big eye on the college gable. The hot shot then dropped into 
the cannon, on contact with the powder was instantly sent out 
again on its mission. The young officer sighted his gun 
well. Several balls going through the gable struck the rafters 
and fell to the floor below, as we caluculated they would, but 
the vigilant soldiers at once caught them up and threw them 
out of the window. Other shots perforated both the gable 
and the roof, and a few overshot the building altogether, 
speeding far beyond the river. Nightfall ended the experi- 
ment, which was exciting and interesting, but not successful. 

All business houses in Lexington were closed, and many 
of the residences abandoned; and all business was suspended 
excepting that pertaining to subsistence, and to the army. 
Colonel Tom Price, chief ordnance officer of the Missouri army, 
had taken possession of the foundry near the river, and was 
running it with a full force of men, casting grape shot and 
eannon balls. Not far away were the warehouses of McGrew, 
Anderson and Sedwick from which the moveable breastworks 
of hemp bales were taken by our men, and rolled up to the 
eollege hill entrenchments. That neither the Federals, or our 
army, were provided with shells for their artillery, accounts, in 
great measure, for the success of the rolling hemp bales, and 
for the comparatively slight destruction of life and property in 
the town. The opposing forces were so far apart, and so well 
protected, the one by earthworks and the other by hemp bales, 
that their small arms were ineffective; and but little damage 
was done by the round shot of the mounted guns on either 
side. Lexington was not captured by hard fighting, but by 
well-planned stratagem and well-maintained siege. 

With his water supply intercepted, and his ammunition 
almost exhausted, Col. Mulligan was compelled to capitulate. 
It was charged—and correctly, too—that Capt. Bledsoe fired 
upon the defeated garrison after their surrender. It so hap- 
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pened that I was near Bledsoe’s battery at he time and saw 
what transpired. The white flag was displayed from an upper 
story window of the college on the south side, and could not 
be seen from our position. Immediately on surrundering a 
number of the Union soldiers leaped out of the building and 
over the first line of earthworks, on the east side, like a lot of 
boys just dismissed from school. To us—about 500 yards 
distant—their impetuous actions appeared much like a 3ortie 
intended to charge and capture the battery. So though Capt. 
Bledsoe, and to check their advance he fired at them the only 
two of his guns then loaded, at the same time ordering his 
gunners to reload ‘‘double shotted.’’ However, before that 
order could be executed, an orderly dashed up at full speed 
with the counter order to ‘‘cease firing.’’ Fortunately no one 
was hurt by the plainly justified mistake. 

My official services were then brought into requisition, to 
assist in securing the meagre fruits of our victory, by taking 
charge of all the surrendered small arms, saddles, bridles, har- 
ness, cartridge boxes, ete. By permission of the sheriff I 
took possession of the court house, and before dark had its 
lower rooms filled with muskets, rifles, swords and a variety of 
military accountrements, around which I placed a guard sent 
to me by General Rains. With the munitions of war piled up 
in the court room were two trunks that some of our patriots 
had broken open and rifled of their contents. There was 
another small hand trunk, also broken open, but as it was filled 
with papers only, and nothing of commercial value, it had been 
thrown in a corner among the saddles and harness. On ex- 
amining this I found it to be Col. Mulligan’s private papers 
and correspondence. Gathering up the scattered papers I 
placed them in the trunk, and fastened the lid down with a 
halter strap taken from a cavalry bridle. 

As a necessary precaution, I stationed two sentinels at 
each door and window, with instructions to admit no one in 
the building, excepting upon the order of myself or a su- 
perior officer. For, news of the surrender, spreading rapidly, 
brought, from all directions, surging crowds ef people into 
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the town, whose medlesome curiosity only a strong guard 
could repress. There can be no controversy about Gen. 
Sherman’s definition of war. One of its graver evils is 
general subversion of moral ethics, particularly the abbroga- 
tion of recognized rights of property. Many men of the 
strictest probity in private life, when freed by war from the 
restraints of society and civil law, forget all about the third 
commandment—and some of the others. The guard I had 
around the court house permitted no trespassing, but, to my 
amazement—acting on the old Roman maxim that ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils’’—stole all they could reach. The 
new Grimsley saddles with bright brass mountings, and fine 
cavalry bridles, and blankets, were especially attractive to 
them. Our army was such a free democracy that my feeble 
efforts to check that petty rapine, and enforce discipline, were 
but partially successful. 

Late in the evening I went over to Gen. Price’s headquar- 
ters, at the City Hotel, where Col. Mulligan was his prisoner- 
guest, and restored to that gallant soldier his captured papers, 
with the best apology I could make for the vandalism that put 
them in my possession. He was evidently very agreeably sur- 
prised by this restitution, and profuse in expressions of his 
gratitude. Calling on General Price, in the hotel parlor, I 
asked him to send me a guard for the court house. In aston- 
ishment he asked me if it was possible that no detail had yet 
been made for guarding the material stored there. I told him 
a company had been on duty there all along, but I wanted 
them relieved by a guard that wouldn’t steal everything they 
wanted and what their friends on the outside wanted. Old 
Pap rarely indulged in profanity, but when his ire was fully 
aroused he could express himself in about as emphatic and 
forcible terms as the most of old Virginians. On this occasion 
he fairly exploded. ‘‘Go back,’’ said he, ‘‘and shoot any d-—d 
scouncred you catch in the act of stealing!’’ But, cooling 
down, he sent to General Harris an order to immediately de- 
tail a special guard for the court house—which was done. 

Distributiop of the military store in my care was not long 
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delayed, and after it commenced the court house was soon va- 
cated. In the evening when passing through the building, to 
see that nothing had been overlooked, I noticed a scrap of pa- 
per on the floor in the corner where Col. Mulligan’s little trunk 
had been thrown. It was a half sheet of small sized note 
paper, on which were scrawled a few lines of writing, that 
proved to be President Lincoln’s autograph letter to Col. 
Mulligan, notifying him that his offer of the ‘‘Irish Brigade,’” 
of Chicago for service in the war was accepted. Think- 
ing that insignificant looking document was probably prized by 
Col. Mulligan, I went over to the City Hotel to return it 
to him, but he was gone. Gen. Price had. taken him, and other 
paroled officer, in his carriage, to Warrensburg, that they 
might there take the train on the Pacific railroad for St. 
Louis. As the paper then could not be restored to its right- 
ful owner, I kept it as a souvenir of him and the incident that 
afforded me the pleasure of his brief acquaintance. Eighteen 
years later, when a member of our Illinois legislature, I de- 
posited that souvenir, with an account of how it came into my 
possession, in the archives of the Chicago Historical society, 
where it is now, found in the 17th volume of the Autograph 
Letter Series of that institution. Shortly afterwards, Col. 
Mulligan’s widow, seeing it there, wrote me a very kind letter, 
thanking me for having saved the document, and appropriately 
placing it where it will be permanently preserved. 

We were not surprised when the general order was issued 
to evacuate Lexington. And we stood not upon the order of 
our going, but went southward in a hurry. The Lexington 
brass band went with us, and contributed largely to relieving 
the drearyiness of our retreat with the inspiring strains of 
‘**Dixie’’ and ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking Bird’’—both then brand 
new. The band was still with us in Cowskin Prairie not long 
before the battle of Pea Ridge. 

But a surprise I was not prepared for awaited me on our 
arrival at the Osage river. Osceola was a mass of ruins and 
ashes; all its principal buildings having been burned by Jim 
Lane’s company of Kansas Red Legs. After the Dry Wood 
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skirmish our men pursued Lane to the Kansas lire; but when 
he learned that General Price’s army was en route to Lexing- 
ton, he came back into Missouri, and resumed his pillaging. 
Years afterwards I was told by one of his men that, cautiously 
moving eastward, they approached Osceola, having planned 
to raid the town at night, and capture my ordnance train and 
stores. With that object in view they rushed in about mid- 
night, six hours or more after my force had left the place, and 
meeting with no opposition, they robbed the stores and citizens 
of all the goods and provisions they could carry away; then 
setting fire to the houses around the publie square, left by the 
light of the burning town. 

With Sam Moore’s large new building my gold-braided 
uniform, securely concealed there, went up in smoke. But 
though at the time, humiliated by its loss, there was some 
comfort in the reflection that it had not been defiled by cov- 
ering the carcass of any Kansas Jayhawker. My fine cavalier 
hat, and its graceful ostrich plume that I had so carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper, were gone; but I can not say that I 
missed them very much at Pea Ridge, Helena or Corinth. 

Our brilliant achievement at Lexington was barren of re- 
sults, save to demonstrate the fact that the sentiment of Mis- 
souri was not in harmony with the secession movement. Gen- 
eral Price devised, and executed, the expedition with the hope 
and expectation that if he could reach the central part of the 
state—the wealthy slave-holding section—with a respectable 
force, an opportunity would be afforded the people there in 
sympathy with the southern cause to join him; and that they 
would flock to his standard with such unanimity as to enable 
him to hold his position until reinforcements were sent to him 
by the Confederate government. It was a delusive hope. 
He planned well, but the substantial Missourians were more 
interested in the conservation of their property and scalps, 
than in sacrificing anything for the defence of any mere ab- 
stract principle. Yet, when it became known that the 
Union garrison of 2640 men had surrendered, large contingents 
of Missouri chivalry did rush into Lexington, frantic with en- 
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thusiasm, and loud in their vapory declarations of loyalty to 
our cause. They came pouring in—the large land owners, 
the slave holders, the chronic office seekers and moth-eaten 
politicians—in such force as to seriously tax the resources of 
our commissary department. They were with us, but first 
must return home to arrange their business affairs, and set 
their houses in order. 

Then came word that the Federals were on the way to dis 
lodge us, and our new recruits began to scatter. Some of 
them remained with us—for awhile. General Price left Lex- 
ington with an army of 22,000 men, two-thirds of whom were 
unarmed and unorganized. He crossed the Osage, going 
south, with barely 12,000; and less than 8,000 of us went into 
winter quarters at Springfield, to be hustled out by the Fed- 
erals, in January, and driven in wild flight down into the 
hills of Arkansas. 

J. F. SNYDER. 
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GEN. JO. 0. SHELBY. (1) 


Every nation has had its civil war and we have had ours. 
We may thank heaven that it is over and has left our Nation 
stronger and more united than ever. The prejudices grow- 
ing out of that struggle have disappeared from the minds of 
all good people, and nothing remains except the tenderest 
sentiments which cluster around the deeds and character of 
those who took part in the strife . We are here today to 
dedicate a monument erected by the Federal Government to 
mark the resting place of Confederate dead. The men buried 
here were not leaders, but were private soldiers who represent 
only the simple faith and honest courage of those who fought 
under the Stars and Bars. That the Federal Government 
recognizes the beautiful and holy sentiment of commemoration 
which blossoms in the heart of every southern person is a 
stronger guaranty of peace and unity of the Nation than 
standing armies or frowning forts. 

We have chosen this day for the dedication of this monu- 
ment, because it commemorates also that clear, cold beautiful 
Sabbath, 47 years ago, when the blazing tide of war swept 
over all these hillsides in that tremendous three-days’ struggle, 
known in history as the battle of Westport. 

I have chosen to say a few words to you today in regard 
to one of the central figures of that great battle, the figure of 
a southern leader, who is especially near and dear to us here 
in Kansas City, and whose last remains now rest in Forest 
Hill Cemetery—Gen. Jo. O. Shelby. Gen. Shelby was a Ken- 
tuckian born, one of that indomnitable race, so full of initiative 
and enterprise, which created, as if by magic, an empire of law 
and civilization in the vast wilderness west of the Mississippi 
river. He sprang from that Virginia-Kentucky stock which 
has given so many famous men to American history. He was 





1. An address by Hon. William P. Borland, Representative in 
Congress, at the unveiling of the monument to the Confederate dead, 
erected by the Federal Government in Union Cemetery, Kansas City, 
October 22, 1911. 
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related to Senator Thomas H. Benton, and was a cousin of 
two brilliant men who have made such a profound impression 
on Missouri history, Francis P. Blair and B. Gratz Brown. 
Shelby came to Missouri in early manhood and settled in 
Lafayette county. He married there a daughter of another 
branch of the Shelby family, a wife who bore with splendid 
sweetness and courage all the vicissitudes of those stormy 
years. In 1861, when the storm of Civil War burst over our 
devoted country, Shelby was a prosperous rope manufacturer 
of Waverly, in Lafayette county, and was counted a man of 
wealth and influence. He had just passed his thirtieth year, 
and had reached that remarkable point in a man’s life when all 
the fire and enterprise of youth is combined with physical 
vigor and maturity of judgment. Thirty years has been a 
wonderful age in all history. If a man passes that age without 
having felt stir within him the Divine spark of enterprise and 
originality he may as well be content to submit his neck to 
the yoke of other men’s dictation. All the genius of the world 
has burst its bounds at the magic age of 30 and at that age 
a man either becomes a leader or sinks back into the ranks of 
those who are willing to be led. Shelby’s sympathies were 
with the South. He seems to have believed in the southern 
cause with the fearless faith of his nature. At the very be- 
ginning of hostilities Frank Blair, who was then showing his 
dominating force in the control of affairs at St. Louis, sent 
for his beloved cousin and offered him a commission in the 
Army of the Union. Shelby refused and returned to Lafayette 
county to organize a company of cavalry in the service of 
the state government of Missouri, of which company he became 
captain. He was a born cavalry leader, one of those men of 
dashing courage who never ordered his troops in a charge, Lut 
always led them. Military genius is as mysterious as otaer 
forms of human genius. It fires the heart and the imagination 
and creates a feeling of devotion and loyalty which nvuthing 
else can inspire. Shelby’s men would follow him anywhere and 
cherished for him an affection and devotion which was almost 
a reverence. For the next eight years Shelby’s career reads 
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like a romance of knight errantry. To detail his military ex- 
ploits would be to give a complete history of the Civil War 
west of the Mississippi river. Shelby’s company was always 
in the post of danger, where the work was hardest and the 
strain the greatest. His little command was summoned to lead 
the van in all attacks and to cover the rear in every retreat. 
He seems to have been insensible to toil, privation, and danger, 
and had the remarkable power of inspiring the same high 
courage in his men. His forced marches in the saddle, extend- 
ing long hours without rest or sleep, amid privation and scant 
supplies and total lack of support seem hardly credible in these 
later days when military officers raise such petty complaints 
over the slightest lack of modern comforts. It was such heroic 
devotion as that which made the South so formidable in spite 
of the overwhelming physical handicaps under which it under- 
took to wage that great war. 

In June, 1862, Shelby’s commission as captain expired. He 
was then on the eastern side of the Mississippi, and he deter- 
mined to return to Lafayette county with a handful of his 
followers and recruit a regiment. By that time the tide of the 
Confederacy had been beaten back until practically the whole 
western bank of the Mississippi was garrisoned by Federal 
forces. It was necessary for Shelby and his little band to 
travel nearly a thousand miles through a country not only 
desolated by war, but watched and patrolled by overwhelming 
forces of Federal troops. This journey would form a book in 
itself. He slipped across the Mississippi river under the very 
guns of the enemy, paused to help with a knightly generosity 
the pent-up garrisons of Southern soldiers that he encountered 
on the way, threaded his dangerous path through the Union 
troops and the militia, and arrived safely in Lafayette county 
to hurl his defiance to the Federal commanders. During ex- 
ploits like this, recorded in history as done in a mere spirit of 
bravado, have been heralded far and wide, sung in song and 
story, graced with all the charms of art and literature; but 
here was a deed done not in bravado, but with a serious pur- 
pose to help a cause to which he was devoted. He recruited a 
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thousand farmers in Lafayette county and became the colonel 
of a cavalry regiment, with which he threaded his way back 
again to the Southern lines. He was not present at the Battie 
of Lone Jack, on August 16, 1862, but was in the adjoining 
county recruiting his men and so near as to be almost within 
sound of the canon. This is probably the only important 
engagement upon Missouri soil that was. not lighted up by the 
brilliant flashes of Shelby’s genius. Shelby became the com- 
mander of a brigade while holding the rank of colonel. There 
seems to have been considerable hesitation on the part of the 
Confederate Government at Richmond to advance Shelby to 
important commands on account of his youth. The other 
general commanders west of the Mississippi had the advantage 
of him in age and military training. He followed them with 
loyalty and respect, and they reposed in him implicit confi- 
dence. Gen. Sterling Price was a veteran of the Mexican War 
and had been major general of the state troops; Gen. John S. 
Marmaduke was a military graduate of tried ability; the suc- 
cessive Southern commanders in charge of the western depart- 
ment, Gens. Van Dorn, Holmes, and others, were closer in 
touch with the Richmond authorities. However, in March, 
1864, Shelby was at length appointed brigadier general. At 
this time Shelby’s brigade was engaged in the fierce work of 
holding the Red river against an overwhelming Federal force. 
He was sent with a thousand men to attack and hold in check 
Gen. Steele, who had a veteran army of 15,000 troops. This 
fight is so typical of Shelby’s military work that it deserves 
more than a passing comment. Shelby’s biographer says: 
‘*Early in the morning the battle began. A veteran of 
Steele’s command once said: ‘‘Shelby made them attack the 
rear of Steele’s army of 15,000 men—only a thousand of them 
—yet they charged as though they they had been the vanguard 
of an army of 30,000. We drove them back, it is true, but 
they charged again; we drove them back, and they chargel 
again; we drove them back, and they charged again; and 


thus they charged until night put an end to the remarkable 
contest. ’”’ 
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During this memorable year the fortunes of the Confeder- 
acy were rapidly approaching a crisis, The eastern army was 
being hemmed in on either side, and the authorities at Rich- 
mond were watching their feeble resources dwindle away day 
by day without hope of replenishment. The army west of 
the Mississippi river could scarcely maintain itself, but it 
planned to execute that last remarkable invasion known in 
northern history as Price’s raid in Missouri, ‘culminating in 
the Battle of Westport, which has been aptly described as the 
‘*Gettysburg of the West.’’ The army of invasion consisted of 
about 10,000 men under the command of Gen, Price. The 
right wing was commanded by John 8. Marmaduke, the center 
by Gen. Fagan with his Arkansas Brigade, and the left by 
Gen. Shelby. Thus the army and two of its divisions were 
led by Missourians and were Missouri troops. Gen. Price 
marched up the eastern section of Missouri and threatened 
St. Louis. Shelby was in favor of attacking St. Louis, although 
it was strongly garrisoned and had been, from the beginning 
of the war, the seat of Federal power. Gen, Price, however, 
regarded this as beyond the bounds of military judgment and 
turned westward to attack Jefferson City. By this time Gen. 
Pleasanton had been summoned from the East and had 
organized a pursuing force at St. Louis larger than Price’s 
army. Price’s effective fighting force probably never equaled 
10,000 men, although he seems to have had a large number of 
unorganized and unarmed recruits or followers. As they passed 
beyond Jefferson City the pursuit became hotter and the forces 
behind them accumulated greater strength by the addition of 
home guards pressed into service by the Federal commander. 
But this time Gen. Curtis at Fort Leavenworth had become 
thoroughly aroused to the imminence of the danger, A state 
of panie and terror seems to have spread through Kansas, and 
the authorities undertook to press into service every able- 
bodied man in the state. Curtis had a well-organized and well- 
equipped army of about 15,000 men. Gen. Pleasanton’s army 
approaching from the East came in close contact with Price's 
forces on the 21st of October at the crossing of the Little Blue. 
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Gen. Marmaduke, who held that wing, kept Pleasanton at bay 
hour after hour and fell back slowly across the Little Blue 
and into Independence and the county to the south of it. On 
the 22d of October the struggle had reached the crossing of the 
Big Blue. It was necessary for Shelby to force the crossing 
of the Big Blue to provide an outlet for Price’s army and pre- 
vent them being trapped by Gen. Pleasanton. 

The Big Blue had been strongly entrenched upon its west- 
ern bank by Curtis’ entire force. In addition to this, the stream 
had been choked by trees felled by the men of Gen. Blair’s 
command; the bridges had been burned and the passage other- 
wise abstructed, but the reckless courage of Shelby’s brigade 
hurled back the Federal forces, and by the night of the 22d 
of October Curtis had retreated into Kansas City with one 
cutlying brigade in the village of Westport and another one 
driven clear over in Kansas at Shawneetown. All of the 
country south of Westport, those beautiful rolling hills, where 
the Country club now stands and which is being adorned by the 
architectural beauty and tatste of the Kansas City homes, was 
in the control of Shelby. His troops held back the forces under 
Curtis to the north, as well as the Kansas militia to the west. 
When day dawned on the 23d of October Curtis took his stand 
on the roof of the Harris House, in Westport, from which he 
could survey the field. He ordered his brigades into action 
against Shelby, but it was nearly noon before he could shake 
the lines in front of him, although he hurled against them over- 
whelming numbers, In fact, during the morning one company 
of Shelby’s command forced its way across Brush creek and 
started up the north bank toward the village of Westport. This 
was the high water mark of the Confederates west of the Mis- 
sissippi It may some time be marked by a stone similar to the 
stone which marks the high tide of the Confederates on that 
other three-days’ battle field at Gettysburg. By noon of the 
23d the splendid army of Pleasanton had pounded the position 
of Gen. Marmaduke until it had forced the crossing of the Big 
Blue. Marmaduke could no longer hold back the swelling tide 
of that well-equipped and superior force, As he fell back to- 
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ward the south and west, both flanks of Shelby’s brigade were 
exposed. Shelby’s west flank was exposed to the entire line of 
Kansas, his east flank was left exposed by the falling back of 
Marmaduke and Fagan, and his front was receiving the tre- 
mendous pounding of all of Curtis’ army. It is said that Gen. 
Price sent word to Shelby to retreat. Shelby sent back word 
that he could not retreat without reinforcements; that if his 
men once took a step backward they would be overwhelmed 
and shot down to the last man. Nevertheless, he succeeded in 
drawing off his forees and bringing them out of the trap in 
which they were caught, and stubbornly fought every foot of 
ground from Brush creek to Dodson. When night fell on the 
23d Price’s supply train had passed on its way to the south, and 
Shelby with his tired and decimated troops, without supplies 
and without ammunition, was left in the open to guard the road 
that leads up from Dodson to the crest of the hill beyond. The 
whole safety of the Southern army in its retreat to the south 
depended upon Shelby’s watchfulness in holding this position, 
and is seems extremely doubtful whether it would have been 
within human power to hold it against the united armies which 
Pleasanton and Curtis could have hurled against it. However, 
Shelby did hold it, and Price got away safely to the south, to 
the intense astonishment and disgust of the authorities in 
Washington and those of the eastern part of the country who 
seemed hardly able to believe how Price could have escaped 
from the position in which he was caught when the two 
armies of Pleasanton and Curtis succeeded in coming to- 
gether. 

I need not rehearse for you the bitter experiences of the re- 
treat southward, when daily and almost nightly the exhausted 
and ill-furnished troops of Shelby were required to protect the 
rear and hold back the rapidly accumulating force of the Fed- 
eral pursuit. It is one long series of desperate charges and 
forlorn hopes, with searcely an interval for rest or refreshment 
until the 800 miles were covered and the little fragment was 
safely across the Red river into Texas, This ended the war in 
the West. 
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In the spring of 1865 Shelby and his men were as full of 
fight as though the Civil War had just begun. He was bitterly 
opposed to the surrender when the news came of the fall of 
Lee’s army. It seems that he was even bold and outspoken 'n Lis 
insurrection against his commander when it was proposed to 
surrender the army of the west. He had formed a plan to 
put his superior officer under arrest and take charge of the 
Confederate forces and continue the war. - Nevertheless Gen. 
Buckner surrendered to the Federal forces at Shreveport, and 
Shelby upon mature consideration decided not to endanger the 
defenseless noncombatants by an attack upon the city. He 
therefore marched away through Texas with a thousand volun- 
teer recruits on his way to Mexico. At that time the Austrian 
archduke, supported by the soldiers of France, was on the 
throne of Mexico under the title of Emperor Maxmillian. His 
beautiful wife, Carlotta, who is still living, was one of the most 
romantic characters of history. Maxmillian himself seems to 
have been a man of good character, but without force or ability. 
A vigorous revolution was in progress among the Mexican 


people under the leadership of the patriot, Juarez. Shelby, 
the unconquered and unreconciled, purposed to march into 
Mexico and continue there his military career. When he 


reached the Mexican border he was offered an important com- 
mand in the army of Juarez. This proposal he laid before his 
officers, but they decided by a general vote to cast their for- 
tunes with Maxmillian. They seemed to have been influen'ced 
in this decision by the fact that Juarez was supposed to be 
supported by the moral influence of the Government at Wash- 
ington. Shelby therefore declined the offer of Juarez and 
therebly placed a hostile force between himself and the Mexi- 
can capital, through which he much march his little command 
if he expected to reach the armies of Maxmillian. 

On the 4th day of July, 1865, occurred one of the most 
pathetic and touching scenes in the career of Shelby and his 
command. On that day they buried in the waters of the Rio 
Grande river the battle flag of Shelby’s brigade, the uncon- 
quered and uncaptured flag that had been carried away in the 
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very face of a commander surrounded by overwhelming forces. 
There are so many romantic features of Shelby’s career that 
it tempts one to linger upon them. Shelby marche his men 
through all the difficulties and dangers of a strange and hostile 
country to the capital city of Mexico, where he offered his 
services to Maxmillian. He assured Maxmillian that he could 
raise from among the disbanded armies of the South 40,000 
experienced veterans who could save the army of Mexico, He 
pointed out to Maxmillian that there was not a single regiment 
under the Emperor’s command, not even his household troops, 
that he could trust; that as soon as the support of the French 
troops was withdrawn he would be at the mercy of a band of 
traitors. Maxmillian refused Shelby’s offer and thereby sealed 
his own fate. We are tempted to speculate on how the history 
of our continent might have been changed if Maxmillian had 
decided otherwise. He treated Shelby with great consideration 
and gave him a concession of land upon which was founded the 
American colony of Carlotta, named in honor of the beautiful 
Empress. When the French troops were withdrawn two years 
later the crash came. Maxmillian’s young, beautiful and cul- 
tured bride started alone through nameless perils to the sea- 
coast and to Europe to appeal for foreign aid. Maxmillian 
himself marched with unflinching courage, but with a total 
lack of judgment, into the hands of his traitorous troops and 
went down to his tragie fate. The unfortunate country passed 
through the scourage of civil war with all its after results of 
lawlessness and crime. 

In later years Shelby was again a resident of Missouri, 
and when I had the honor of his personal acquaintance he had 
been appointed United States marshal of the western district of 
Missouri under President Cleveland. He was then a quiet, 
dignified little gentleman of kindly manners, with a grave face 
and a long white beard. The storms of his career had left no 
marks upon him except a mellow and settled kindliness of 
spirit. I remember being in the United States court at Kansas 
City one morning when a young boy, scarcely of age, pleaded 
guilty to some petty crime against the post office. When he 
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was sentenced he was turned over by the judge in the usual 
course to the marshal. Gen. Shelby went up to lead the young 
man away to his punishment. Instead of seizing him by the 
arm the general put his arm around the young fellow’s shoul- 
ders and drew him gently toward him, and with a sudden im- 
pulse toward a sympathetic heart, the young fellow turned 
around and buried his head on the general’s shoulder and burst 
into tears. In 20 years of practice I have never before or 
since seen an officer of the law and his prisoner in such a rela- 
tion. 

Shelby, in his capacity as United States marshal, took the 
customary oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States; an oath which time had convinced him was right and 
was to the best interests of himself, his family, and his country. 
He closed his career in honor and in confidence and love of his 
neighbors, and lies buried in Forest Hill Cemetery in Kansas 
City. It would rejoice his heart to be present today and to 
see the Federal Government, which he took an oath to support, 
extending in a spirit of liberality this splendid testimonial to 
these humble soldiers that lie buried here. To be great and 
brave is also to be magnanimous, and this is tme of govern- 
ments as it is of men. The great Federal Government loses 
nothing in strength or dignity and gains much in affection and 
loyalty by this tribute to the holy sentiments of the Southern 
people. 





THE PROVINCE OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. (1) 


I desire to preface my paper with a few words in regard 
to the growth of this Society. It was founded in 1898, by the 
action of the Missouri State Press Association, along the same 
lines as were those older and very strong societies, the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the State Historical 
Society of Kansas. The particular feature which distinguishes 
these societies from others bearing similar names, is the im- 
portance they give to the collection of the newspapers pub- 
lished within their respective limits. No such amount of 
contemporary history could be gathered by any other means. 
Our own Society, yet in its infancy, has more or less complete 
files of many papers printed in our state in the past, and now 
receives annually over 750 periodicals printed in the state. 
The future historian, seeking the truth, will be compelled to 
come to our archives before he can arrive at a final decision. 
And we have at present more than 10,000 volumes and 30,000 
pamphlets, a very remarkable number when we consider our 
brief existence and our unfortunately too limited resources. (2) 

The question is often raised, ‘‘Why attach so much import- 
ance to the history of the past? Why all this poring over 
musty records—this everlasting study and research into the 
history and traditions of by gone days? The world will move 
on, planets will revolve on their destined circuits, and civilized 
man will adapt himself to the age in which he lives.”’ 

This is true, but how little should we have as an impulse 
to good deeds, or for our guidance in life, were it not for the 
history and traditions which have come down to us. Among 
the agencies and forces which Providence has created for the 





1. The Presidential address at the third annual meeting of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri by H. E. Robinson, of Maryville, 
the Vice President and Acting President of the Society. 


2. The library collection has increased rapidly since the date of 
the above address, and the accession list of books is now more than 
20,000, and of pamphlets is more than 50,000. The total number of 
books and pamphlets, including duplicates, numbers more than 
125,000. 
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furtherance of his grand designs of progress, the most import- 
ant are the examples of the great and good, of right and 
wrong, as expressed in the history of nations and of men, To 
gather up and preserve a record of all that can be useful, all 
that is worthy of imitation, either in the past or present time, 
and to transmit it unimpaired to future generations, is the ob- 
ject and purpose of our own and similar insitutions. 

Gov. John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, in an address de- 
livered in Boston, January 2, 1867, made so succinct, and at 
the same time so complete a statement with regard to the im- 
portance of gathering the commonly called minutiae, that I 
am glad to be able to quote it in this connection: 

‘*All of knowledge we can gather about our predecessors, 
their lievs, their thoughts, their achievemnets, their daily 
practices, their characteristic methods, their industry, their 
worship, their proficiency in the sciences and the arts, their 
style of speech, their sympathies and their controversies, the 
economy of their households, and of their civil government, 
their philosophy and their legislation—and all that we can in 
like manner garner up, methodize, and transmit to the future, 
belonging to the life, character and history of our time, tend, 
not only to enlarge the formal stock of common learning, but 
to preserve the treasures of human experience and thought, to 
diffuse them among men, and to increase, for countless genera- 
tions, the absolute wisdom of mankind.”’ 

Within the past few years there has grown in our state a 
decided taste for genealogical research. This has been large- 
ly brought about by our various patriotic societies, admission 
into which requires certain statements of fact concerning fam- 
ily descent. Books, pamphlets and clippings of this sort form 
one of the most important departments of Historical Societies, 
and I urge upon you particular efforts to build this up as 
thoroughly as may be possible. 

The first institution established by the Allwise Oreator 
was the family, and it has ever been the chief school of human 
virtue. From it have emanated the principles, piety and 
patriotism, on which must forever rest the prosperity and 
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strength of nations. The records of families constitute the 
frame work of history, and are invaluable auxiliaries to 
science, religion and especially to civilization. . Everything, 
therefore, which pertains to the history of our families shv 11d 
be carefully recorded, and preserved for the benefit of those 
who are to follow us. He who collects and preserves his own 
family history is not only a benefactor in his way, but will de- 
serve and receive the grateful thanks of all future generations. 
Permit me to say that I have no sympathy with those who 
eare not from whence they came, or have no interest in the 
generations which are to succeed them. 

The inquiry is frequently made, of what use are all these 
researches into the history of our families? In answer it may 
be pointed out that the history and even the genealogy of 
families seems by the Bible to have been of Divine origin, the 
records of which have been deemed so important as to have 
been inscribed on its pages, in the lines of ancestry and descent 
from Adam down to the Christian era, thus to be carefully pre- 
served, to show us that the great and good of the world come 
not by chance, but are the results of good fathers, good moth- 
ers, and good examples. Some men boast of being self-made, 
but, trace back their origin, and it will generally be found 
that what they possess of excellence came down from the in- 
heritanece of good blood and good principles. Not to know 
from whence we came, not to care anything about our ances- 
tors, is to detract from the honor and gratitude due them, to 
suppress from posterity and to blot from human record the 
elements which have made us what we are. 

If it is considered a matter of importance to trace the 
genealogy of our cattle in the herd book, of our hogs in the 
swine registers, or of our horses back to Godolphin Arabian 
how much more noble and important to trace the blood of man, 
made but ‘‘a little lower than the angels,’’ and lord of this 
lower world! 

The statement was lately made in a Polk county paper, 
that a recent investigation of the matter revealed the fact 
that no information is of record as to the cost of their old 
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court house. The paper then goes on to say that, ‘‘In fact, 
outside of the date carved upon the stone over the front door 
we know more about the building of the Pyramids of Egypt 
than we do about the building of our court house, which for 
many years was the most important building in a large section 
of country, including what are now parts of Dallas and Cedar 
counties. ’’ 

If such ignorance exists concerning such an important 
event as this, how lacking in information they must be concern- 
ing other features of the history of their county? I do not 
believe it is any exaggeration to state, that it is doubtful if 
there is another state in the Union whose people have taken so 
little pains to preserve the records of the past as have those of 
Missouri! 

It is in the hope of rectifying such neglect that lies the 
province of Historical Societies. By arousing the enthusiasm 
of the individual, in scattered localities, he soon imparts his 
fervor to his neighbor, and dates are preserved, that when col- 
lected in the proper center, become available. How easy for 
each county in Missouri to contribute yearly to this State His- 
torical Society at least ten facts. That would aggregate 1150 
facts from the state, which would not have to be kept up very 
long to complete our knowledge of internai affairs. 

As illustrating the manner in which history is made daily, 
and also as showing the unexpected ways *:om which facts 
reveal themselves, I mention here briefily some late personal 
experience, 

In the course of studies pursued several years ago along 
the line of the Mormon settlements in Missouri, it was found 
that one of the leaders who acquired a somewhat unenviable 
reputation by his zeal in relentless persecution of that body at 
the time of the expulsion of its members from the state in 1838, 
was Cornelius Gilliam. Research showed that he was one of 
that marked class of men so common in the early part of the 
last century, the restless pioneer. He was a settler at 
Smithville in Clay county in 1826. In 1838 he was a resident 
of Clinton county. He boasted that he had represented six 
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different counties in this state, either as representative or as 
senator. He built a cabin in Nodaway county before it was 
laid out. That was all I could find concerning him after 
long study. 

Now only last week, a former resident of Nodaway coun- 
ty, now living at Walla Walla, Washington, sent me a paper 
published in that city. Glancing over its columns, my eyes fell 
upon a notice of a golden wedding anniversary, held there on 
February 23, of Mr. and Mrs. Washington Smith Gilliam. In 
the article it was stated that Mr. Gilliam was born near the 
present site of St. Joseph, Mo., on February 24, 1829, and that 
he was a son of Cornelius Gilliam. 

The account went on to state further that Cornelius Gil- 
liam was of Virginian ancestry. That in 1844 he commanded 
the first party of emigrants which left Missouri for Oregon, 
and successfully led them to their destination. That he settled 
near The Dalles, Oregon, and in 1848 was appointed colonel 
of the volunteer troops of that state sent against the Cayuse 
Indians who participated in the Whitman massacre. And 
finally, that he was accidently killed in March, 1848, while on 
his return from that war, leaving a widow and seven children. 

I think this instance fully shows that we need never de- 
spair of arriving at the desired conclusions, even although it 
may be years before attained. I have entered into correspond- 
ence with Mr. Gilliam, and hope to be rewarded with matter 
that will be of further interest to this society. 

I wish that every hearer would take it to heart to make 
some slight addition, at least, to the archives of the State His- 
torical Society. We are as yet in our swaddling clothes, with 
inadequate sources of revenue, and must depend upon the in- 
dividual efforts of our members. Our secretary, Mr. Sampson, 
is a host in himself, but he needs the co-operation of all. 

A Methodist minister lately was preaching from the text, 
‘*There shall be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth.’’ 
As he became warmed up to his subject he repeated, ‘‘There 
shall be gnashing of teeth.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he again said, smiting 
the pulpit in his fervor, ‘‘There shall be gnashing of teeth.”’ 
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**But I ain’t got no teeth,’’ piped an old lady in the audience, 
who had been aroused by the sermon to a sense of the dreadful 
state of affairs. ‘‘Madam,”’ said the minister, ‘‘They will be 
provided. ”’ 

Now when Brother Sampson says ‘“‘I ain’t got anything 
on that subject,’’ we must say like the minister, ‘‘It will be 
providel,’’ and immediately set ourselves to work to do it. 
Not only should all members make themselves contributors to 
our collections, but they should talk the merits of the society 
whenever and wherever they can. Public sentiment must be 
aroused so that generous appropriations may be made by our 
legislatures for support, to supplement the contributions of 
private individuals. 

In closing I wish to urge upon your attention the question 
of vital statistics, so lacking in our state by law, no attention is 
paid to any branch of this most important subject in Missouri, 
save the recording of marriages and deaths are wholly neg- 
lected. (3) Legally, no native of Missouri can prove when or 
where he was born, or when or where anybody died in the 
state. This is almost a crime, and measures should be taken 
to correct such a state of affairs. I take it that a proper bill, 
covering such records would most fitly eminate from this so- 
ciety, and I earnestly urge your careful consideration of the 
question. 





3. Since the date of the above some laws have been passed re- 
lating to the subject mentioned. 
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SKETCHES OF LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 


No. 3. 





For ten years or more, after the organization of Livingston 
county in 1837, its development was slow and immigration 
comparatively small. There were no railroads and other fa- 
cilities for reaching market were limited. Brunswick, located 
on the Missouri river, some forty miles south of Chillicothe, 
was the nearest steamboat landing and from this point dry 
goods and groceries, with other supplies were transported north 
in ox wagons over bad roads, often impassable, to the points of 
destination. 

As late as 1852, Chillicothe was a small, unpretentious 
town, having a population of some two or three hundred and 
thus, in striking contrast with the present city of eight to ten 
thousand inhabitants, with its water works, electric light 
plant, paved streets and public school buildings. The houses, 
then, were generally small; if weather boarded, it was not with 
plank or siding dressed but with boards riven by hand out of 
the native oak or walnut found in abundance on the up lands 
or bottoms of Grand river and the houses were covered with 
the same material, rarely dressed. Paint, if not an unknown 
quantity, was sparingly used. 

The settlements were scattered along the bluffs of Grand 
river and other streams and in the timbered portions of the 
county. It was then a rare thing that any farms reached 
out into the rich prairies that are now tilled and in a high 
state of cultivation—the early settlers deeming them mainly 
fit for grazing purposes and not for farms or human habita- 
tions. But in the progress of events, this illusion was dis- 
pelled. It was, indeed, fortunate for Chillicothe at the early 
day mentioned, that here were some public spirited citizens 
who forsaw the importance and necessity of devising ways 
and means for the development of the town and county. In- 
separably linked with the early history of Chillicothe and Liv- 
ingston county are the names of Jchn Graves, W. Y. Sleck, 
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Thos. R. Bryan, Geo. Pace, Jasper N. Bell, and others who 
were alive to the needs of the hour and by their zeal and 
liberality accomplished a grand work for this portion of the 
state. For years they were untiring in their efforts to secure 
railroad facilities. And to them, in large measure, the honor 
belongs of fixing the location of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad through the town limits. This question was settled 
as early as 1854 but it was five years later before the road was 
completed and in successfiu. operation from Hannibal to St. 
Joseph. During this tedious process of construction, the 
prospects of the town and county grew brighter and brighter. 
Vacant lands were bought up and improved by immigrants 
from other states—real estate values increased and as a conse- 
quence, Chillicothe took on a new growth and soon developed 
into quite a business center. The first steam saw mill erected 
in the town was, indeed, a memorable event. This needed 
enterprise was inaugurated by Amos Bargoll, now deceased 
(long an honored citizen of the county) but with much misgiv- 
ing on the part of many that the supply of water to run the 
mill would prove inadequate and it was feared that the enter- 
prise would be a failure. The inventive genius of the founder, 
however, was equal to the emergency. He designed a con- 
trivance by which the escaping steam could be caught, con- 
densed into water and returned to the boiler. This proving a 
success, Herriman and Carter followed with another steam saw 
mill, located nearby and the result was, lumber was furnished 
in quantities sufficient to meet the growing demands of the 
town. Hence the population increased, new houses for resi- 
dence and business purposes arose as if by magic and soon a 
young city appeared with a trade and business surpassing san- 
guine anticipation. 

But after all, the early days of Chillicothe were in many 
respects her happiest and best. The people were united, kind and 
hospitable and there were no fued or bickerings to disturb this 
era of good feeling. Graves’ hotel in the southwest corner of 
the public square was general headquarters for news, social 
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chat, discussion of politics, railroads and other topics of en- 
grossing interest. 

By this means, a vacuum was filled in absence of the daily 
newspaper, telegraph and other appliances. It was many 
years before there was a church building. The court house, 
that stood in the center of the square, supplied the deficiency 
and was open to preachers of every denomination. Rarely a 
Sunday passed without preaching. The people generally were 
tolerant of all religious creeds and persuations, and still it 
was a dangerous experiment for preachers or any one else to 
avow sentiments hostile to the institution of slavery. 

When the war came on, there was a marked division of 
sentiment, a majority perhaps, being in favor of the old order 
of things. 

At the beginning excitement ran high and to show to what 
mad and reckless extremes men will go under such cireum- 
stances, the writer well remembers when it was announced 
that a regiment of Federal soldiers was coming on the cars to 
occupy Chillicothe, with what intense surprise and indignation 
the news was received. Quite a crowd soon assembled, armed 
with shot guns, pistols and other implements of war and 
marched to the depot to await the arrival of the enemy. 
Happily, for all concerned, the train with the troops didn’t 
come as expected and the frenzied warriors retired to their 
homes, but ready to wait another call to arms. 

When the troops did come a day or two afterwards, the 
fever of excitement had cooled down and the actors in the 
stirring scene for the most part, resumed the garb of peaceful 
citizens, while others more belligerant retired to places of se- 
clusion and safety and so, the threatened conflict was averted. 

During the early stages of the war Chillicothe was occu- 
pied at intervals by Union troops, then by militia from Livings- 
ton and other counties and later on it was guarded by the 
home companies. As the event disclosed these latter were 
amply sufficient. They met every evening in the court house 
square, pickets were chosen and posted on the different roads 
leading into town, while the main body remained in the court 
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house or took places in the shade of the locust trees that then 
adorned the public square. The balance of the people re- 
mained at home, feeling secure from all enemies that might 
come to molest or make afraid. Happily, there was no con- 
flict and no occasion for the display of martial spirit and so, 
peace continued to reign supreme over the town and surround- 
ing country. 

In this connection it may be well to observe that Chilli- 
cothe was comparatively a mere village, until the completion 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad in 1859. But the 
town was incorporated as a city by an act of the general assem- 
bly approved March the Ist, 1855. This step in line of pro- 
gress, however, met with opposition, as is often the case in such 
matters of public concern. 

The only newspaper then in the county was ‘‘The Grand 
River Chronicle’’ published at Chillicothe by James H. Dar- 
lington. He was a man of vigorous mind, wielded a trenchant 
pen and when aroused, was an adversary not to be overlooked 
or disregarded. He was withal an uncompromising Demo- 
erat, but conservative in many respects—always reluctant to 
venture upon untrodden paths or to favor any new measures 
that looked to an increase of the public burden. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he opposed the incorporation of 
Chillicothe or that he opened his battery against what he 
deemed an ill-timed and mischevious venture. 

This opposition is brought to mind by an entry made at 
the time in the diary kept by the writer hereof, which is as fol- 
lows: ‘1855, Jan. 29th, Monday. The last G. R. Chronicle 
contains an article in regard to the project of incorporating 
Chillicothe. The editor is radically opposed to the measure; 
thinks we are getting along well enough and that we are suf- 
ficiently involved in debt without incurring the expense of 
keeping up a corporation. 

I drew the petition for the incorporation and some 3d 
names were obtained therefor. It was forwarded to George 
Munro, our representative at Jefferson City. A remonstrance 
is out but I apprehend it will not succeed. ’”’ 
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From a further entry in said diary under date of April, 
1855, (Thursday) it appears that ‘‘the first charter election 
under the act incorporating the city of Chillicothe was held on 
Tuesday, April 2d, 1855, and the following were elected: J. H. 
Greene, Mayor; Thomas Warren; H. B. Nesbit; John Mil- 
ler; David Carter; R. R. Lilly; and W. C. Samuel Council- 
men; and W. C. Norman, Marshal. About 35 votes were 
east and about as many different men voted for. ’”’ 

Thus, was laid the foundation of the city and its interests 
committeed to a body of men not inferior to any that have suc- 
ceeded them in office. 

Nor was the cause of education overlooked or neglected. 
About the year 1857 or 1858 Elder Beaucamp (a Baptist minis- 
ter) erected at his own expense a commodious brick building 
located a few blocks east of the public square and conducted 
for several years an academy of high grade. He was sne- 
ceeded by Elder Rogers and later on, by Professor James 
Long. But it was not until the year 1865 that any organized 
plan was adopted looking to the establishment of a public 
school system for the city of Chillicothe. To Col. Joel F. 
Asper, afterwards a member of Congress, belongs the honor of 
preparing the bill authorizing the present system of pute 
schools and to Honorable J. W. McMillen (Kansas City, Mo.) 
then representative from Livingston county to the general 
assembly, the further honor of introducing and securing the 
passage of the measure. The act was approved by the gov- 
ernment February 13th, 1865, and went into immediate effect. 
This was, indeed, a progressive step and new departure. It 
aroused at once a stormy opposition; it was claimed that the 
act was too sweeping in its provisions; giving the board of 
education too much power and it was predicted that the city 
would be bankrupt by reason of the increased taxation. 

A petition was at once put into circulation and signed by 
about 225 names of the citizens and taxpayers, demanding a re- 
peal of the act and this was forwarded to the general as- 
sembly. 
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But this remonstrance failed to secure the repeal of what 
was then almost unanimously regarded as an obnoxious law. 

No time was lost in putting the new system into operation. 
Ward school houses were contracted for and erected and all 
needed teachers employed. The new system proved a success 
and it soon becames necessary to erect a large central building 
at a cost of some $70,000. Thus started a grand work that 
has been carried on with every increasing usefulness. All 
opposition long since vanished and today the public schools are 
justly the pride and boast of the people of Chillicothe. 

Some vears later, Prof. Allen Moore located in Chillicothe 
and inaugurated a Normal college that’ has proved to be an 
important factor in the cause of higher education in our state. 
His extensive and commodious buildings are located in the 
northwest corner of the city on spacious grounds and year af- 
ter year hundreds of students have been in attendance. 

It may be further remarked that the State Industrial School 
for Girls is located in the southwest portion of the city. It is 
now largely attended and owing to the constant increase of 
applicants for admission still more buildings seem to be im- 
perative. 


L. T. COLLIER. 
Kansas City, Mo. Sept, 21, 1912. 











OLD TIME NEWS. 


The following items are reprinted from the ‘‘ Missiouri In- 
telligencer and Boons Lick Advertiser,’’ which was printed in 
Franklin, Missouri, from April 23, 1819, to June 16, 1826, and 
later at Fayette and Columbia, and of which the Society has 
probably the only file in existence. 

Vegetable Fecundity. 

A vine in the garden of Mr. John Hardiman, who lives in 
this vicinity, produced two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
two squashes. There were fifty seeds in a very small one, 
which taken as an average, makes a multiplication of one 
hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred seeds from one. 
Mr. Hardiman’s ingenuity in forming the plan of his garden, 
and his industry in introducing into it exotic and valuable 
plants, shrubs and fruits, are only equalled by his urbanity 
and hospitality to those who have the pleasure of visiting it.— 
Missouri Intelligencer, Oct. 29, 1822. 


Masonic. 

The brethren of Franklin Union Lodge, No. 7, are required 
to attend at the Lodge Room, on Thursday, 24th inst. at 9 
o’elock A. M. A procession will move to some convenient 
place, where a sermon will be delivered by the Rev. Brother 
J. Williams—after which, it will repair to the tavern of 
Brother John Means, for refreshment. 

Transient Brethren are expected to attend. 

James Scott, Lewis Scott, John S. Patton, Daniel Munro, 
Sam’1 C. M’Nees, Committee. Franklin, June 12, 5824.—-Mis- 
souri Intelligencer, June 19, 1824. 


The Missouri Caravan. 

The company of enterprising citizens we lately mentioned 
as preparing for another mercantile tour of New Mexico, has 
left here and entered on the arduous undertaking. Between 
80 and 100 persons, we believe, constitute the number who 
have gone on the present occasion—and the waggons and car- 
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riages, of almost every description, are numerous. The amount 
of merchandise taken is very considerable, and if the adven- 
turers are successful, the foundations of many fortunes will be 
laid. 

It has the air of romance to see splendid pleasure carri- 
ages, with elegant horses, journeying to the Republic of 
Mexico; yet it is sober reality. In fact the-obstacles exist 
rather in the imagination than in reality. Nature has made 
a fine road the whole distance.—Missouri Intelligencer, June 
2, 1826. 


{[Communicated. ] 
Mysterious. 

A few days since a horse, apparently that of a traveller, 
with his bridle dangling about his feet, came to the residence 
of Mr. Ward, near the Nine Mile Prairie. The good Samari- 
tans of the settlement instantly assembled and went in search 
of the rider. It was an hour after dark when the horse was 
first observed, and in groping about the woods, prairies and 
by paths as well as the main road, the party was very often 
saluted by the melancholy moans of a pack of wolves, which 
had a tendency to quicken their movements, lest a division of 
the spoils should be made before they could come up to the 
sufferer. When at last they discovered the object of their 
concern, an old she wolf, attended by nine full grown fasting 
whelps were grouping up to the fallen traveller—in half an 
hour more he would have had apartments in their unoccupied 
stomachs. The body was at first supposed lifeless—but some 
signs of animation were at length discovered, and the body 
was taken up. It was clad in a blue frock coat and overalls, 
as it was observed when the loose particles of earth had been 
brushed off. When so far resuscitated as to open his eyes, he 
was found to be a middle aged man, with some strong features 
—a paroquet nose, and vulture eyeballs, clad in a British uni- 
form, attached to his fallen fortunes were a broken bottle and 
a dusty beaver, and in the lining of the latter were found these 
initialsk—‘D B.’’ A merry wag who assisted in bearing the 
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body to the next house, remarked that these letters must stand 
for ‘‘Dear Bottle,’’ ‘‘Dark Blunder,’’ or ‘‘Drunken Brute.’’ 
This notice is given to apprize his friends of the danger of per- 
mitting the body to wander from among them, while it con- 
tinues to be afflicted with apoplexy, fallen sickness, or hydro- 
phobia. 

N. B.—There may be a distillery in that region of the 
country.—Missouri Intelligencer, Sept. 30, 1825. 


Thirty-eight hogsheads of MISSOURI TOBACCO, with 
the stamp of ‘‘Bingham & Lamme, Boon’s Lick, Missouri,’’ 
were sold in the city of New York, some time in January, at 
the highest price, being pronounced superior to any other 
description of tobacco in market. Missouri tobacco always 
bears the highest price in New Orleans, and has frequently 
had the preference in Philadelphia and Baltimore. What will 
they say, when they see our HEMP? We should not be sur- 
prised to hear them exclaim, that Russia has been practicing 
gn imposition on the world when they come to examine the 
hemp of Missouri.—St. Louis Enq. 

The above mentioned tobacco was raised in this county, 
and, together with a large quantity of manufactured tobacco, 
with the same stamp was shipped from this town. We e«n- 
sider the character of our tobacco to be now fully establis'.ed. 
At New Orleans, where this article centers from every part of 
the western country, ours has been pronounced superior. At 
New York, where there is tobacco from almost every state in 
the union which cultivates the article, ours is pronounced su- 
perior to any other description of tobacco in the market. This 
is important news to our state, and ought to encourage the in- 
dustry, and redouble the care and exertions of its farmers. 
If they sustain its character, they will be handsomely reward- 
ed; because proof of its being Missouri tobacco. will insure a 
ready sale and a high price. 

Six boats from this town,, laden with bacon, tobacco, 
peltries, bees wax, venison hams, ete., are taking advantage of 
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the late fresh to descend to New Orleans. Other exports are 
rapidly increasing.—Missouri Intelligencer, Mareh 13, 1824. 


Between 7 and 8 o’clock on Saturday morning the 29th 
ult. a noise was heard resembling thunder or the explosion of 
artillery. The morning was fair, with the exception of a few 
light clouds, far to the S. S. W. All are at a loss to ae- 
count for it. To some it appeared to have come from the 
north; to other from the west, southwest, & south. Persons 
living in different directions, at a distance of from 30 to 60 
miles, report the like noise to have been heard, about the same 
time. As the morning was unusually clear, wherever it was 
heard, it was at first generally conjectured to have been the 
customary salute of some steam boat. It is now known that 
no such vessel was within the greatest distance spoken of, nor 
is there a piece of artillery in the country that could be 
heard one-tenth of it——Missouri Intelligencer, June 5, 1824. 


ABSOLUTE NECESSITY is our apology for the diminu- 
tive size of this day’s paper. We had made early arangements 
for an additional supply of paper much superior to what we 
have used for some time past. These arrangements were de- 
feated by unexpected circumstances. Our paper has been at 
St. Charles nearly a month, but the roads have been so bad as 
to prevent the contemplated passage of the stage, by which we 
expected it, and also to prevent any other opportunity of send- 
ing it on, we therefore issue to our patrons, gratuitously, this 
sheet, containing items of the most important news by the last 
mail. In case our paper should not arrive in time, we shall 
do the same next week.—Missouri Intelligencer, March 8, 
1825. 

[The next week’s issue was delayed but finally issued in 
the small sheet. ] 


The steamboat Mechanic, which was conveying General 
Lafayette from Nashville to Louisville, ran against a snag 120 
miles from the latter place, and sunk. It was about midnight. 
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and the General & those on board had only ten minutes to 
save themselves from the wreck. The General lost part of 
his baggage, as well as a carriage, formerly the property of 
Gen. Washington, which had lately been presented to him by 
the nephew of Gen. W.— Two steamboats, next morning, in 
descending the Ohio river, with full freight for New Orleans, 
hove to, and upon ascertaining that Gen. Lafayette and suite 
were among those in distress, magnanimously tendered to the 
General their boats to enable him to proceed on his journey, 
one of which was accepted; so that in consequence of this lib- 
eral and generous offer, General Lafayette will not be much 


retarded in his contemplated visits.—Missouri Intelligencer, 
June 4, 1825. 


The Missouri river has risen higher the present season 
than has been known for thirty years. We learn by a gentle- 
man from the Council Bluffs, that all the bottom lands between 
that place and this, were overflowed—whole farms inundated, 
and the crops destroyed—fences swept away, hogs and cattle 
drowned, and the inhabitants obliged to remove. Franklin 
has fortunately escaped; considerable apprehension, however, 
prevailed during the rise. Several of the inhabitants, living 
immedinately on the river, on ground less elevated, were 
obliged to remove. The river has now been falling for sev- 
eral days.—Missouri Intelligencer, May 12, 1826. 


[ Advertisement. ] 
A NEGRO WOMAN, 
Healthy and masculine, who can turn out 100 rails per day, 
may be hired at $6 per month, of J. T. Cleveland. Franklin, 
Nov. 18.—Missouri Intelligencer, Nov. 25, 1823. 


[ Advertisement. | 
ST. LOUIS & FRANKLIN STAGE. 
This line will run through in three days. 
Fare, From Franklin to St. Charles, $9.00. 
St. Charles to St. Louis, $1.50. 
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Ferriage included. 

14 Ibs. of baggage to a passenger. 

150 Ibs. extra baggage equal to one passenger. 

All baggage at the risque of the owner. 

Careful and attentive drivers have been provided, and the 
accommodation of passengers will be particularly attended to. 
December 20, 1823.—Missouri Intelligencer, Feb. 5, 1824. 


[ Advertisement. ] 
STOP THE RUNAWAY! 
(Cut) 
$25 REWARD. 
Ran away from the subscriber, in Franklin, Missouri, on 
the 6th inst. a NEGRO MAN, named 
JIM, 
About 35 years old, about 5 feet 8 or 10 inches high, very 
black, and tolerably large eyes, with more white in them than 
is common; slow spoken, and a down look. Had on when he 
went away a wool hat, pretty well worn, a white roundabout 
eoat of twilled linsey, and tow linen pantaloons; white woolen 
socks, new shoes, pegged in the bottom. The above reward 
will be given to any person who will deliver said negro to 
James Hickman, in Franklin, or confine him in some jail so 
that the subscriber gets him again, and all reasonable charges 
paid.—James Duncan.—Missouri Intelligencer, Nov. 11, 1825. 
[The above is a sample of advertisements frequently ap- 
pearing. | 


A Runaway Slave now confined in the jail in the town of 
Columbia, Boon County, Mo. A black man, who ealls his 
name Robert, was taken up by William Boon, of the County of 
Boon, and committed by Jesse T. Wood, a justice o f the peace. 
Said negro states that he belongs to Joab Mobly, of Garrard 
County, Kentucky. He is perfectly black, about 25 years of 
age, has a small sear on his right cheek bone; has on a white 
flax pair of pantaloons and shirt; a yellow colored jeans close- 
bodied coat. The owner is required to come and prove his 
property and take it. John M. Kelly, Deputy Jailor. Nov. 24, 
1827 .—Missouri Intelligencer, Nov. 30, 1827. 








STATES PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHIVES. 





A number of the states have published important histori- 
cal material, some of which are here noticed, that our state 
may be induced to enter this field of publication. The So- 
ciety has just received the thirty-second volume of the Archives 
of Maryland, being the Proceedings of the Council of Mary- 
land from 1761 to 1770, Minutes of the Board of Revenue, and 
some other matters. Former volumes have contained the 
Proceedings of the General Assembly commencing 1637, and 
of the Council commencing 1636; Muster Rolls of Maryland 
Revolutionary Soldiers; acts of the General Assembly, and 
other records. 

One of the most credit able of the state publications is that 
by the state of Virginia, the Journals of the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, commencing with 1680. Nine quarto 
volumes have been published under the editorial direction of 
Judge H. R. MelIlwaine. The State Historical Society values 
these volumes very highly among the historical publications of 
the different states. 

The legislature of Maine provided for the publication, 
under the direction of the Maine Historical Society, of the 
York Deeds, that is of the deeds of the state, and of all Maine 
wills, from 1640 to 1760, at which latter date York county was 
divided into several counties. There have been printed sixteen 
volumes of these records, the expenses of which are paid by 
the state. 

The Documents and Records relating to the state of New 
Hampshire, state and colonial, are being published by the 
state, and thirty-one volumes of this series under the title 
**State Papers’’ have been issued. 

Massachusetts has published in sixteen large quarto 
volumes the record of all Massachusetts soldiers and sailors 
of the Revolutionary War, a work of great value to the 
patriotic societies dealing with the records of that war. 

Mississippi has provided for a Department of Archives 
and History, and the Director of it has published six annual re- 
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ports. He has also published the Mississippi Territorial Ar- 
chives, 1798-1803, a volume of more than six hundred pages. 

The state of New York has published much relating to its 
history, of Documents relative to the Colonial History of New 
York fifteen or more quarto volumes have been issued. The 
Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New York 
has also been published in quarto volumes, and the Document- 
ary History of New York in octavo volumes. In the last few 
years the State Historian has published the Public Papers of 
George Clinton, the first governor of New York, in nine 
volumes; Military Papers of Daniel D. Tompkins, governor, 
in three volumes; Ecclesiastical Records in six volumes; Coun- 
cil of Appointment in four volumes; Minutes of Albany County 
Board in three volumes; New York and the War with Spain in 
one volume; and Executive Council Minutes in two volumes. 

New Jersey has published the Official Register of Officers 
and Men of New Jersey in the Revolutionary War, and a long 
series of other records. 

Pennsylvania has published the Pennsylvania Archives in 
twelve or more volumes, and Colonial Records in sixteen or 
more volumes. 

North Carolina, Illinois and other states have also pub- 
lished records of various kinds. 

Some years ago the general government republished in 
ten volumes the Messages of the Presidents of the United 
States, putting in accessible shape what before would have 
been very difficult for a person to obtain. Similar work should, 
perhaps, be the first done by Missouri—the republication of 
the Proclamations and Messages of the Governors of the State. 
These were originally published in the Journals of the General 
Assembly of Missouri, but as most of the Journals previous to 
the capital fire of 1839 were destroyed, and no complete set 
of them is to be found in the Library of Congress or any other 
library, the historian is at a loss for these earlier ones. By 
the advice of a state official the Historical Society is preparing 
a record of where these messages may be found in Journals or 
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files of newspapers, preparatory to having the General Assem- 
bly order it to prepare them for publication. 

It is to be hoped that the General Assembly of Missouri 
will make special appropriations for the State Historical So- 
ciety to publish some of the historical archives of the states 
that should be made more accessible to the public 

F. A. 8. 








MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN MISSOURI 
CEMETERIES. 


Ninth Paper. 


With some additions the following data is of inscriptions 
in cemetery at Platte City, Missouri, of persons who died 
previous to 1876, and of later deaths of persons who were more 
than 75 years old: 

Edwin G. Adkins d. Jan. 25, 1843, aged 49 yrs. 

W.S. Allingham d. Sept. 5, 1866, aged 25 years, 8 mo. 

Wm. B. Almond b. in Prince Edward Co. Va. Oct. 25, 1808. 
Graduated at Hampton Sydney College, Va., 1829. d. at 
Leavenworth City, Mch. 4,1860. Trained in the nursery 
of the Presbyterian church he sought its fellowship, lived 
in its communion and died in its faith—our father. Mother. 

Berthenia J. Almond b. Mech. 12, 1812, d. Aug. 5, 188—. 

Charlie son of Judge Wm B & Berthenia Almond d. May 5, 
1867 aged 12 yrs 8 ms 8 ds. 

Edward Brock son of N. B. & Virginia M. Anderson b. July 
11, 1878; d. Apr. 5, 1880. 

Sarah wife of Richard Boyd d. June 9, 1871 aged 45 yrs. 

James M. Brady July 15, 1818; Mch. 19, 1880. 

Emma his wife Feb. 24, 1825; Dee. 26, 1901. 

Mary their daughter Mch. 5, 1863; Sept. 30, 1874. 

Hon. Addison Burge b. Feb. 20, 1824; assassinated Feb. 2, 
1872. 

Martha Ann wife of Fielding Cockrill b. Apr. 6, 1808; d. Sept. 
5, 1859. 

Arthur son of Wm F. & H. Cockrill b. Dec. 6, 1875; d. Sept. 
8, 1876. 

Rubey daughter of Wm F. & Helen C. Cockrill b. May 12, 
1878; d. Oct. 16, 1881. 

Joseph Cockrill b. July 26, 1835; d. June 3, 1857. 

Fielding Cockrill b. Apr. 10, 1894; d. Jan. 28, 1852. 

Grundy Cockrill b. Mch. 23, 1847; d. Oct. 28, 1879. 

Grundy Cockrill Oct. 10, 1878; Feb. 15, 1906. 
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Abram Cornelis brother of Esther Weisner d. Jan. 21, 1851, 
aged 27 yrs 3 mo 27 ds. Erected by his brother Geo. W. 
Cornelis. 

Mary Jane wife of B. W. Evans d. July 8, 1842 aged 24 yrs 4 
ms 24 ds. 

Clemmie M. C. Field b. Nov. 16, 1844; d. Dee. 3, 1877. 

Mary Francis d. Feb. 6, 1856 aged 67 yrs. 

Mary A. wife of H. J. Freeland b. Nov. 28, 1824; d. Mch. 30, 
1869. 

Ann M. daughter of M. M. & Mary Hughes & wife of Gideon 
Franklin b. Dee. 11, 1814; d. July 31, 1855. 

Richard P. husband of Joanna Gaines d. Sept. 6, 1851 ayed 
65 yrs. 

Joanna Gaines d. Nov. 4, 1863, aged 58 yrs. 

Preston Gaines d. Sept — 1846, aged 20 yrs 8 ms 4 ds 

The King of Schoolmasters Frederick Graham Gaylord b. near 
Utiea, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1816; d. Oct. 1, 1893. 

Mary Park Gaylord b. in Madison Co. Ky. Nov. 19, 1812; d. 
Dee. 25, 1884. Her epitaph: The Reverence of men; the 
Love of Women; the Confidence of Children. 

Malinda F. Green b. Aug. 22, 1800; d. Oct. 9, 1873. 

F. M. Green b. Apr. 26, 1847; d. June 5, 1883. 

Elisha Green b. in East Tenn. May 15, 1801; d. Jan. 9, 1855. 

Thos, A. d. Aug 1, 1833 aged 15 yrs 12 ds. 

Mary d. Oct. 1, 1842 aged 1 yr 3 ms. 

Malinda F d. Aug 18, 1849; aged 4 yrs 11 ms 2 ds. 

Virginia d. Feb. 24, 1836 aged 11 ms 11 ds 

Maria S. d. Apr. 9, 1833 aged 3 ms 15 ds 
Children of Elisha & Malinda F. Green. 

Dr. A. T. Guthrie b. in Callaway Co. Mo. Jan. 19, 1826; d. July 
28, 1883; united with the Cumberland Presbyterian church 
1852; graduated as M. D. at Louisville, Ky. 1854; settled 
in Platte City, 1855. 

Benj. Davis Moore Capt, in lst Regt. Dragoons, U. S, Army, 
b. at Paris, Bourbon Co. Ky. Sept. 10, 1810 and 

Thos. Clark Hammond, Lieut. in same regiment, b, at Ft. Me- 
Henry, Maryland, Aug. 19, 1819. Brothers-in-law they 
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fell together at the battle of San Pasqual, Upper Cali- 
fornia, Dec. 6, 1846. 

Thos. Herndon b. Jan. 17, 1821; d. Jan. 27, 1876. 

Addie wife of Thos, Herndon d. July 4, 1870 aged 31 yrs 2 ms 
19 ds 

James Gainer Hodge Aug. 29, 1798; Sept. 20, 1847. 

Sam’] Rogers Hughes b. in Surry Co. N. C. Sept. 20, 1819; d. 
May 22, 1848. 

Ambrose Hulett b. Aug. 18, 1818; d. June 1, 1893. 

Eliza Ann wife of Isaac G. Hyatt d. Mch. 9, 1849, aged 27 yrs, 
7 ms 15 ds. 

David S. Irwin d. Aug. 13, 1855 aged 53 yrs. Erected by 
Nicholas H. Hope. 

Wm Jack & 

Esther Harris Jack his wife Christian Pioneers in the early 
settlement of Missouri, d. the former June 8, 1864 in his 
87th year; the latter July 24, 1863 in her 83d year 

Mary J wife of F. M. Johnson, M. D. d. Jan. 11, 1867 aged 29 
yrs 3 ms 24 ds. 

Johnson wife of Robert D Johnson d. 
aged 38 yrs. 

Ira Norris Kelly b. Feb. 15, 1844, d. July 9, 1854. 

James Kuykendall d. July 25, 1860, aged 64 yrs 7 ms 

Wm Lewis d. Jan 20, 1868, aged 49 yrs 1 m 19 ds 

Joseph \V. Loan d. May 14, 1877 aged 83 yrs 8 ms 16 ds 

Susan wife of J. W. Loan d. June 28, 1870. 

Mrs. T. J. Love b. Oct. 2, 1822; d. Aug. 30, 1867. 

Philip Luties b. in Lincoln Co. N. C. Apr. 14, 1809; d. Mch. 18, 
1878. 

Thos. F. Luties b. June 1, 1836; d. Aug. 26, 1844. 

Geo. W. Luties b. Aug. 12, 1838; d. Jan. 25, 1843. 

Elizabeth F. Luties b. Dec. 26, 1840; d. Mch. 5, 1844. 

Zadok son of J. B. & Amanda M. Martin b. Sept. 19, 1845; d. 
Sept. 7, 1846. 

Amanda M. wife of J. B. Martin b. Oct. 1, 1823; d. Mch. 8, 
1846. 

Elsberry Martin d. Feb. 2, 1847 aged 26 yrs 5 ms 4 ds 
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Malinda F. daughter of F. & M. A. Marshall b. June 5, 1851; 
d. Oct. 24, 1858. 

Infant son of above d. Jan. 2, 1853 aged 3 ds 

Dr. F. Marshall d June 1861 in his 47th year 

Benj. Davis Moore, see before, Hammond. 

Erle son of A. G. & M. E. Marshall d. Dec, 14, 1877 aged 13 ms. 

Infant daughter of F. & M. A, Marshall, b. Apr. 11, 1856; d. 
Jan 25, 1857. 

Amos G. Marshall d. Apr. 18, 1877; aged 28 yrs 2 ms 9 ds 

Harry Ross Mead child of Henry & Myra Mead b. Aug. 12, 
1876; d. Apr. 27, 1877. 

Elbert P. Mead child of same b. Apr. 23, 1878; d. Mch. 26, 1879. 

Victoria Amelia wife of Henry Meads d. Aug, 15, 1872 aged 30 
yrs. Her son 
Harry Clayton d. Sept. 24. 1872 aged 6 ws 4 ds 

Annie T. Merryman wife of J. E. Merryman and daughter of 
Robt. & Annie Todd b. Sept 26, 1832; d. June 17, 1878. 

Jesse Morin b. Nov. 14, 1808; d. Aug. 30, 1884. 

Zerilda V. wife of Jesse Morin July 30, 1814; d. July 13, 1875. 

Benj. R. Morton b in Montgomery Co. Ky. June 29, 1812; d. 
Dee. 7, 1881. 

Sara J. his wife d. Oct. 27, 1898, aged 76 yrs 8 ms 2 ds. 

John D Murray b in Washington Co. Tenn. Nov 10, 1812; d. 
Feb. 4, 1869. 

Frances A. wife of John D. Murray d. Feb. 25, 1880 aged 65 
yrs 6 ds. 

David Nicol d. Apr. 25, 1877 aged 59 yrs 7 ms 9 ds. 
He loved God and little children. 

Malinda C. wife of E. H. Norton b. Feb. 7, 1831; d. May 14, 
1873. 

Josephine J. wife of J. R. Owen b. Apr. 16, 1822; d. Feb. 15, 
18 [43]. 

John their son, b. Jan. 31, 1843, d. Feb. 4, 1843. 

Hortense Park b. June 29, 1897; d. Jan. 24, 1879. 

Zoe Park b. June 29, 1877; d. July 27, 1877. 

Harry Clay Park, b. June 25, 1870; d. July 25, 1872. 

Ralph Talbott b. Aug. 22, 1874; d. Jan. 29, 1879. 
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Children of Thos. W. & Maggie E. Park. 

Thos Henry Rees son of Amos & Judeth C. Rees d. Apr. 10, 
1846 aged 9 yrs 6 mos 11 ds. 

Rebekah Shaw d. Nov. 19, 1842, aged 69 yrs. 

N. M. Shrock, M. D. b. Oct. 5, 1810; d. Mch. 24, 1852. 

Wm. V. Slone, d. Nov. 1, 1881, aged 54 yrs 4 ms, 28 ds. 

Andrew Tribble d. May 17, 1874 aged 68 yrs 1 m 1d 

Thomas Tribble b. Dec. 8, 1847; d. June 13, 1890. 

Dr. Joseph Walser b. on Bermuda Island May 24, 1813; d. by 
the hand of a foe in Platte Co. Mo Aug. 28, 1864. 

Murray son of R. P. C. & Caroline E. Wilson b. Aug 31, 1869; 
d. June 8, 1870. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. By Charles E. 
Ellwood, Ph. D. Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Missouri, author of ‘‘Sociology and Modern Social Problems.’’ 
New York and London. D. Appleton and Company, 1912. 

Prof. Ellwood is recognized as an authority in his line of 
investigation and work, and has published many papers in ad- 
dition to this and the former volume on Sociology. This one 
deals with the psychological theory of society or ‘‘psychologi- 
eal sociology.’’ The author looks upon society as a group of 
individuals carrying on a collective life by means of interac- 
tion, and that collective life only possible when the activities of 
the individual units are co-ordained, and this co-ordination is 
a fundamental fact. The whole collective mental life of so- 
ciety is but instrumental or functional to the carrying on and 
perfecting of the successive adaptations between individuals 
within the group, and between the group and its environment. 
Tn human groups, modes of co-ordinated activity grow up into 
customs and institutions. Such are industry, government, 
Jaw, religion, morality and education, and these are merely in- 
struments for perfecting the social life. The work of more 
than four hundred pages is divided into nineteen chapters that 
will be read and studied with much interest. 


Henrik Ibsen. Plays and Problems. By Otto Heller, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in Wash- 
ington University. Boston and N. Y. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1912. Port. xxiii, 356 pp. $2.00 net. 

While the literature relating to Ibsen is copious, the au- 
thor thinks the poet’s steadily increasing popularity and his 
growing importance as a factor of dramatic progress will 
justify his new work for English writers. Former writers of 
English books have given more space and attention to the 
romantic and historical plays, but the author believes that the 
social problem plays are more closely connected with our own 
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private and social concerns and he gives his study particularly 
to them. The author says ‘‘Ibsen was one of the compara- 
tively rare writers who form an independent estimate of morai 
views and personal problems by their own light instead of re- 
flecting in a pleasing mirror the ‘‘ general view,’’ which almost 
of necessity must be fallacious and obsolete. In this or that 
respect he was unquestionably outranked by many of his con- 
temporaries in Germany, France, Russia, Italy and Belgium, 
but what other writer of the nineteenth century has become to 
the same extent a European influence? While still living, his 
historic importance was recognized, as the chief expositor 
of ideas which specifically distinguish our age from the past, 
and as the discoverer of a new vehicle for their expression. In 
this typical character he is to be discussed in the following 
pages; and that sine ira et studio; since Ibsen’s cause still 
requires to be brought fairly before the popular opinion of the 
English-speaking public, we must be scrupulously careful to 
distinguish between Ibsen the novelist and Ibsen the poet, be- 
tween the subjective and the objective aspect of his utterance, 
that is to say, between opinions which he personally advocates 
and the characteristic views of his pramatis personae.’’ 


Der Schwiegersohn. Eine Schneidergeschichts. Von 
Rudolf Baumbach. With notes, vocabulary, and illustrative 
exercises. By Otto Heller, Ph. D. Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in Washington University, St. Louis, 
New York. Henry Holt and Company, (c. 1908.) 

Rudolph Baumbach was born September 28, 1840, in Thur- 
ingia, Germany. He was for some years a roving teacher and 
tutor, and in 1885 was appointed librarian by the Duke at 
Meiningen, where he had time for literary work. He first 
became known through his student songs, and his later work is 
characterized by the love of adventure, depth of feeling for the 
kome land with its history and its people, a passionate love of 
nature—in fine, the strong ‘‘romantic’’ bent. He died Sep- 
tember 21, 1905; he had published twenty-three works, and the 
above is suitable for elementary work in German, and Prof. 
Heller has issued it in excellent style for that purpose. 
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A Journey to the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1839, hy 
F. H. Wislizenus, M.D. Translated from the German, with 
a sketch on the author’s life, by Frederick A. Wislizenus, Esq. 
Saint Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 1912. 

The above Society has done a commendable thing in pub- 
lishing a translation of Dr. Wislizenus’ Journey, the original 
of which is rare and found in only a few libraries. The origi- 
nal title page was ‘‘Ein Ausflug nach der Felsen-Ciebirgen im 
Jahre 1839, Von F. A. Wislizenus, M. D. St. Louis, Mo., 

1840.’ 

The author went from St. Louis by steamboat to Chou- 
teau’s Landing, six miles from Westport, where he joined the 
annual caravan to the west. His journey took him to the 
Pacific coast at the Columbia river, and after six month’s jour- 
neying he again reached Westport and from there to St. Louis. 


Dedication of the Building of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society. The gift of Edward Tuck. Concord. The His- 
torical Society, 1912. 

This quarto volume of 132 pages, and many plates, con- 
tains the history of the New Hampshire Historical Society 
which was organized in 1823, on the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Settlement of the State, and the addresses at the 
dedication of the building, with many plates of the present 
and former homes of the Society and of persons connected with 
the Society or the dedication. The building is 150 feet in 
length and 90 feet in width, of Greek design, and details of 
the Doric order, and of granite cut within the limits of its home 
city. The central rotunda is of OldConvent Grey Sienna mar- 
ble, quarried by monks, from the only quarry in the world of 
this material. The bronze work, the marble statuary, and all 
the details of the building are in harmony with the noble build- 
ing that now houses the collections of the Society, safe from de- 
struction by fire, a home for the perpetuation of the history of 
the state, and the labor of its citizens. 

The Society is supported by its members, of which about 
three hundred and forty are on the active list, and thirty-one 
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are life members. The library has more than 15,000 volumes, 
many thousands of pamphlets and much manuscript material. 


Seventeenth Annual Report, 1912, of the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society, to the Legislature of the 
State of New York. Albany, 1912. 

The above is a volume of 668 pages, and 74 plates. ‘‘The 
Transcontinental Trails,’’ by Geoerge Frederick Kunz, Ph. D., 
includes an account of the Boonslick and Santa Fe trails. 


Edward Henry Harriman. By John Muir, Garden City 
and N. Y. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1912. 

We have received from the publishers this delightful per- 
sonal appreciation of the well known railroad magnate by 
John Muir, also widely known. It deals with the home life 
of Harriman, and not of the vast business enterprises in which 
he was engaged; and it shows him as delighted in insisting on 
Mr. Muir making his home with the family while writing his 
books. He closes his memorial with ‘‘He will not be forgot- 
ten. Respect and admiration for his wonderful talents, and 
love for the greatness of his heart and service, are every day 
growing. And although scarce any one as yet is able to make 
anything like a fair estimate of his life and character, almost 
everybody comes at last to know a good man. His influence 
is touching everything, and he is coming to be recognized as 
one of the rare souls Heaven sends into the world once in cen- 
turies. When his work was finished his friends sang, Well 
done!’’ and soon or late the world must join in their‘ well 
done!’ song.”’ 


Just Being Happy, by Ripley D Saunders. Published 
by the University Art Shop, Evanston, Ill. (1912). 

Mr. Saunders, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, published 
last year ‘‘Colonel Todhunter of Missouri,’’ which was very 
successful; others were published before it, and now comes a 
neat little booklet printed in colors and artistically tending to 
make one ‘‘just being happy’’ while reading it. We appre- 
ciate an autograph copy, of it. 
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The Battle of Kirksville. Prof. E. M. Violette in Kirks- 
ville Daily Express. Aug. 6, 1912. 

On the semi-centennial of the Battle of Kirksville, the 
Kirksville Express of August 6, 1912, contained an interesting 
account of the battle by Prof. E. M. Violette, it being a re- 
vision of his former papers in the Missouri Historical Review 
and his History of Adair county. 


The Sunday School Normal Class Guide. No. One. Ar- 
ranged by Rev. J. Spencer, of the Southwest Missouri Confer- 
ence. Nashville, Tenn. (c. 1882.) 

The Same. No. Two. Nashville, 1888. 

The above publications by our valued member and con- 


tributor have just been added to our collection of Missouri 
authors. 


Philipe Manor Hall at Yonkers, N.Y. The site, the build- 
mg and its occupants. By Edward Hogaman Hall, L. H. 1). 
New York. The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society. ec. 1912. 

The above Society not only works for the preservation and 
marking historic sites, but it also publishes the history of them, 
as the above work of 255 pages shows. 


Days of the Missionary. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Kansas, 1854 to 1906. Compiled by Rev. Joab Spen- 
cer, Slater, Missouri. Reprint from Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. XII. 

Rev. Mr. Spencer is a regular contributor to the State 
Historical Society of Missouri as well as to that of Kansas, and 
he has made important contributions to both states. He was 
born in Indiana, March 10, 1831. In 1842 his father moved to 
Andrew county, Missouri, and in 1855 he was admitted as a 
member of the Missouri Conference of the M. E. church, 
South. In 1858 he was appointed to the Shawnee Indian Mis- 
sion, in Kansas, and was there two years. He was for the 
next twelve years in Kansas, and served a term as member of 
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the legislature. In 1874 he was transferred back to the Mis- 
souri conference, and has since resided at Slater, in Saline 
county. 

The above paper is probably the most nearly complete that 
could be prepared by any one living, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history and biography of Kansas, and to some ex- 
tent to the biography of Missouri. 


Genealogies of John J. Yeater and Sarah Jeanette (Ellis) 
Yeater his wife by Sarah J. Yeater for her grandson, 
Laurence K. Yeater. Sedalia, 1912. 

Mrs. Yeater, mother of Hon. Chas E. Yeater, in her 
eightieth year again joins the ranks of Missouri authors; and 
adds to our list of genealogies by Missouri writers. The May- 
flower and New England blood of the authoress and the Penn- 
sylvanian German blood of her husband and now the vigorous 
inteliectual Missouri descendants are noted, and some of the 
events of the Civil War connected witn them are interestingly 
related. 


Harriet Hosmer Letters and Memories. Edited by 
Cornea Carr. JLllustrated. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 
1912. 

It will perhaps be a surprise to find the above included in 
the list of Missouri biographies; yet for a time Miss Hosmer 
was a resident of St. Louis. Im 1849 when Harriet had de- 
cided upon her life work as a sculptor she realized the neces- 
sity of a greater knowledge of human anatomy, and at that 
time she could not obtain the necessary instruction in the east, 
In the autumn of 1850 she came to St. Louis, and through her 
friend, Wayman Crow, Dr. J. N. McDowell opened the doors of 
the Missouri Medical College to her, and assisted her by priv- 
ate instruction, and she received her diploma from that institu- 
tion. Before returning east she made a trip down the river 
to New Orleans and back, and afterwards up the river as far 
as St. Paul. Her first work after returning east was to make 
a medallion portrait in marble of Dr. McDowell. The book 
contains many letters written to Mr. Crow, and to Mrs. Lucien 
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Carr, the authoress, and is illustrated by a number of engrav- 
ings. 


Proceedings of the twenty-second annual convention of the 
Missouri Bankers Association held at the Joplin theater, Jop- 
lin, Missouri, May 21-22, 1912, with the Constitution, &. St. 
Louis, n. d. 

In 1891 the bankers met at Lebanon and organized their 
association, the report of the meeting making a pamphlet of 
thirty-six pages. Under the efficient secretary, W. F. Key- 
ser, of Sedalia, the association has grown, and the proceedings 
have increased in number of pages until the above has 344 
pages, with engravings of a number of the officers. 

The State Historical Society has a complete set of the Pro- 
ceedings of the association except for 1893, 1904 and 1906, and 
asks some of its members to supply these. 


Fagots From the Camp Fire. By ‘‘The Newspaper Man.’’ 
Wash. 1881. 

Chapter XXVI gives Civil War adventures in New Madrid 
county including an account of the New Madrid earthquake as 
related by a resident of that town. 


The Confederate Soldier and ten years in South America. 
By J. M. Polk, Austin, Texas. Austin, Tex. (c. 1910.) 

The author was born near Springfield, Missouri, and the 
work is an addition to the collection of Missouri authors. It 
is also a Civil War item, and its views of different battles are 
curiosities. 


Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri, an- 
nual catalogue, 1911-1912. 

This publication 9x12 inches is of the character of the 
college year book though it contains the catalog of students 
also. <A folding picture of the students and building, 12x36 
inches is an excellent piece of engraving. 


Senior Farmers. Memorial Volume. Containing a 
biographical sketch of each member of the 1912 class. Com- 
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piled by C. C. Wiggens, E. L. Anthony, B. J. Lay. 

This volume from the College of Agriculture of the State 
University is an excellent piece of work from the Statesman 
office. 


The Cresset. Columbia High School. Edited by the 
Senior class. Vol. 1, 1912. 

The year book, 7 1-2x10 inches, 127 pages, was noticed in 
the last Review. 


The Gleam. 1912. (Independence n. d.) 

The annual year book of the Independence High School 
containing 160 pages, 7x10 inches, of interesting pictures and 
reading matter. 


The Haversack. The year book of Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri. Vol XI. Published by the 
cadets, 1912. 

Information, humor, poetry and illustrations fill 64 pages 
. of 6x9 inches. 


The Ragovt, published by the Junior class of Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Missouri, 1911. 


The Same, 1912. 

These two finely printed and splendidly bound annuals 
grade well with similar publication of the educational institu- 
tions of the state. It is, however, a mistake to issue annually 
in different size and shape. When a dozen years such are 
shelved together they present an unsightly appearance. 


The Salutar. Published by the Senior class of Moberly 
High School... (Moberly, 1912.) 

This is the first annual of the High Schools that we have 
seen, that was printed by the students in the Manual Training 
Department. The publication of more than one hundred ob- 
long pages is a very creditable one in the matter and in the 
make up of the book. 
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The Justice of the Mexican War. A review of the causes 
and results of the war, with a view to distinguishing evidence 
from opinion and inference. By Charles H. Owen, M. A., Lh. 
B ,formerly of staff Fourth Division, Second corps, Army of 
Potomac. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. pp. viii, 
291.) 


The Relations of Pennsylvania with the British Govern- 
ment, 1696-1765. By W. T. Root, Ph. D., 1912 New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., pp iv, 422. 

Notices of the two above have been unavoidably left over 
for the January number. 














NOTES. 


THE ROLLINS LIBRARY. 


The Society has received from C. B. Rollins a part of the li- 
brary of his late father, Hon. James S. Rollins. The part given 
to the Society consisted of 193 bound volumes, 53 unbound, and 
176 serial numbers. Four volumes of 91 papers and speeches of 
Mr. Rollins, contain the speeches of Mr. Rollins in the Ifouse 
of Representatives at Washington, and the House at Jefferson 
City, other addresses by him, and letters and other publica- 
tions with which Mr. Rollins was in some way connected. 
‘These four volumes have many publications that it would now 
be impossible to obtain, except in these bound volumes, and 
they are highly prized by the Society. Many of the volumes 
have Mr. Rollins’ autograph, some are presentation volumes, 
and some were publications of Missouri authors that were not 
in the Society library. 


The report of the librarian of Yale University library for 
last year shows expenses of $82,224, and accessions by pur- 
chase of 12,786 volumes, by gift 22,812 and by exchange 10,335, 
a total of 45933. The eight-page list of first and other rare 
editions in the Elizabethan club library is of interest. 


The Proceedings of the American Antequarian Society for 
April, 1912, contains an interesting paper by Charles L. Nichols 
on Almanacs, with a list of the almanacs of Massachusetts 
from 1639 to 1850. The list contains 1085 almanacs, in addi- 
tion to different imprints of many of them. 
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NECROLOGY. 


HON. WM. D. HARRYMAN a member of the House of 
the 46th General Assembly from Hickory county, died in Kan- 
sas City where he had gone for treatment, July 25, 1912, and 
was buried near Wheatland, Hickory county. The high esteem 
in which he was held was shown by the fact that the crowd 


at the funeral was the largest of the kind ever assembled in 
the county. 


MRS. LULA BOYD KENNEDY, a member of this So- 
ciety, died at Springfield, Missouri, January 31, 1912, aged 
sixty-four years. Her father was Hon. Marcus Boyd, who 
was prominent in the prosecution and overthrow of the Bald 
Knobbers of Southern Missouri. Her husband was Col, Dan 
C. Kennedy, who was for four years United States Consul 
to the Island of Malta under President Cleveland. He with 
Captain O. S. Fahnestock established the Springfield Leader, 
and was it editor until 1895, and she wrote more brilliant edi- 
torials and special political articles than any other woman in 
the state. They were read with pleasure and were of wide 
influence in her part of the state. 

Robert L. Kennedy, son of Colonel and Mrs. Kennedy, is 
now the managing editor of the Leader, and Mrs. Kennedy has 
for some years resided with him. After the battle of ‘‘Wil- 
son Creek’’ she was very active and efficient in the work of 
taking care of the wounded in that battle, and later in the 
care of the Confederate cemetery at Springfield. 


WILLIAM E. MeCULLY for six years a member of the 
State Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, died 
in a Kansas City sanitarium, September 18, aged 59 years. He 
and a partner owned a fruit farm called ‘‘Fruitland’’ near 
Macon, and he was favorably known as an expert orchard man. 
He was born on a farm near the old town of Bloomington, in 
Macon county, June 16, 1850. 
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JAMES M. PROCTOR was born in Macon county, Mis- 
souri, February 12, 1842, and spent his life in the state. Jan- 
uary 20, 1864, he married Miss Ella White, the daughter of 
William White, a Methodist minister. He learned the trade 
of a tinner, and studied law at night. He was a member of 
the House of Representatives in the Thirty-second General 
Assembly from Boone county, and a member of the State Sen- 
ate from the ninth district in the Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth General Assemblies. 

For many years he was a merchant at Sturgeon, Boone 
county, and became wealthy. He died of apoplexy July 26, 


1912, and was buried with Masonic ceremonies at Mexico, Mis- 
souri. 


TION. JAMES M. SCAMMAN was born at Union City, 
Atchison county, Missouri, May 15, 1850, the son of Enoch D. 
und Elizabeth Scamman, and passed all his life in that county. 
He held various positions of importance in the business world, 
was presiding judge of the county court for two terms, and was 
a member of the House in the 43d General Assembly, 1905, as a 
Republican. For some twenty years he lived in Tarkio, and 
died there July 11, 1912. His funeral was the largest ever 
held in the county, and a striking indication of the change in 
conveyance methods was shown in the fact that more than 
fifty automobiles were at the funeral. 


CAPTAIN JESSE B. TOLIN was born in Daviess county, 
Missouri, February 22, 1847. For thirty years, under ten 
governors he was deputy warden and in other positions in the 
state penitentiary, and was a prominent and well known 
Democratic worker. He died at Jefferson City, July 20, 1912. 


JUDGE STEPHEN P. TWISS was born May 2, 1827, at 
Charlton, Massachusetts. He graduated at Harvard Law 
School in 1852, and in 1856 was one of the founders of the Re- 
publican party, and elected that year as a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature. For some years he was city so- 
licitor of Worcester. In 1865 he came to Kansas City, and 
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in 1872 was elected a member of the Twenty-seventh Genera! 
Assembly of Missouri, and re-elected to the Twenty-eighth and 
T'wenty-ninth, but during the later term resigned to become 
City Counselor of Kansas City, his appointment coming from 
a Democratic mayor, and confirmation from a Democratic 
council. In 1880 he was a candidate for judge of the circuit 
court but was appointed by President Hayes associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Utah, where he 
served five years. Since 1885 he has been a leading attorney 
in Kansas City, and died there September 21, 1912. 


SAMUEL ELGIN, a soldier of the Revolutionary War, 
buried in the Columbia cemetery, and in accordance with tne 
oustom of the Daughters of the American Revolution ‘:e (o- 
lumbia Chapter, on May 7, 1912, held a historical and religious 
service at the grave, and will erect a monument over it. 
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